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ning with the late 18507s, official committees busied themselves with drafting proposals for the improvement of the lot of the workers, but no action was taken until 1882.
The determination of the trend of industrial wages is difficult for reasons already given in an earlier chapter: incompleteness and unreliability of statistical records, lack of uniformity in the wage rates throughout the country, vagaries of the price level, and the uncertain purchasing power of the paper ruble. Nevertheless Russian economists are in general agreement with Tugan-Baranovsky that while money wages in most industries rose between the 1860's and the 1890's, red wages declined by perhaps as much as 20 or 30 per cent. The displacement of the produce of many cottage industries by cheap machine-made articles swelled the army of men and women seeking employment in factories. The growth of industry, however, was too slow to absorb available man power. With the supply of labor exceeding demand, the standards of wages, low as they were, deteriorated still further, except for a few occupations where skill was at a premium. It was not until the rapid industrial expansion of the closing years of the century that real wages, as well as money wages, showed a tendency to rise. The majority of industrial workers, moreover, were peasants who had not entirely severed the link with their native villages. Most of them retained an interest in the remote homestead where their families often continued to live. This permitted Russian workers to accept lower wages than would have been necessary If they had had to maintain a family establishment near their place of employment. Conversely, higher wages were an essential prerequisite before the "link with land" could be definitely broken. The wage problem in Russia would, indeed, seem to have moved in a vicious circle.
The importance of the "link with land," however, should not be overstressed. Sample investigation of the permanency of industrial employment discloses a high degree of stability. For instance, of the 12,000 wage earners employed in the Moscow textile mills in 1881 only 22.8 per cent were connected with that industry for less than three years, while 20.1 per cent had worked in textile mills from fifteen to twenty-five years, and 18.3 per cent for over twenty-five years. The examination of a smaller sample (4,391 workers) shows, according to the same author (P. A. Peskov, quoted in Rashin), that 42.8 per cent of the Moscow textile workers in 1881 were sons (or daughters) of factory workers. An analysis of the record of 18,600 male workers en-